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This study is designed to examine further the role of aggressive 
cues in combination with provocation in causing aggression, while paying 
special attention to the problems of the role of anger which have been 
overlooked In previous researth. 

Imbedded in a complex interactive hypothesis examined in the "Champion" 
series^ (for overviews see Berkowitz, 1962, 1965. 1969) is the idea that 
humans have to be angry to be aggressive. From several of the traditional 
studies originnting out of Berkowitz's Wisconsin laboratories, an hypothe- 
sis hrs been generated that in the presence of appropriate (yet loosely 
defined) aggressive cues, if frustration-provocaticn leads to anger, then 
aggression is the probable re.ult. Although the "Champion" model has been 
challenged and specified in several ways, little attention has been paid 
to potential problems with the crucial variable anger. 

f ix-s^ anger typically has been assessed with a post-roaalpulation 
mood chock list. This mood questionnaire may not validly detect the pres- 
ence of anger. It is possible that demand characteristics of laboratory 
situations (Ad.ir, 1973) lead subjects to attribute anger to themselves. 
Second, authors in the "Champion" scries have tested the multivariate 
hypothesis with .nr.er as .n intervening variable without directly con- 
trolling fo. anger to sec if the relationship is substantially reduced. 
Anger usually hrr, been ns.ocintcd with the frustration-provocation manipu- 
lation. Ihen provocnlion hn. bom relabeled angor and associated with 
aggrersio. (e.g., Berhc-it. .nd Geen. 1966, 1967). This does not demon- 
strate ncccsnrily th.nt thorc who «ro angered are in fact those who arc 
n,ore likely to bohavo .ggrosnivc.ly ; nor docs this allow for demonstrnMng 
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the possibility (which might be labeled partially intervening) whereby 

provocation may proflucc npgresnion both through Jiigcr and directly. 

None of the ''ClKinipicu'' series, and, in fact, no study of aggressive 

behavior, hns tested rhe intervening link of anger directly in a simple 

« 

three vnrinble : ^ul tivar iatc r.odcl of any fashion. 

Hie najor purpor^^ of tliis study war, to reexamine che rolo of anger 
in r'jTi nggressive cvch.':n::c siiiw'lar to the '\:hami*ion" studies. Two hypothe- 
ses concerning, aviu^cr vcre derived from these studies: (1) provocation 
leads to anp.cr; and (2) in the presence of aggressive cues, provocation 
v/ill lead *;o aggre-;slon only if the subjects are angered (this is an 
alt<. rn.'itivo vny of specifying an[^cr as an intervening variable). 

A subsidiary purpoi;e oi tliiti study V7ns to explore furtl'or the role 
of r!fM;resr;ive cue.s in coribin.i Lion v/ith provocation. Tlie fact that aggres- 
sive stirrjli r.i^y have a nodeling or cuing jffect is conr.istent with a 
great deal of literature on modeling of oggrer--lon (Hicks, 19G5; VJlieelcr 
and fniith, 1967; landura, Ror.c and Tors, 1961, 1963) but inconsistent with 
various studios \;Iicre it appears that aggressive rues mny have an inhibit- 
ing, (iniis, ot , 1971) or cathartic effect (Fechbach nnd Singer, 1971). 
As Geen (196C) indlrntcri, the "Chc-i-ipicn" series ascuines that without 
agr.rcsr.ivo cues pi'cjvoration is unlikely to lead to aggression, Fvirther- 
norc- Mop.o rtndies have fcir i'a greater effect if the cues are associated 
with thci prvn-ocateur (Dorl.owitj: , 1965; Berkov;it2 and Ccen, 1966; Gocn and 
Pirrl ov;] 1 h?67) \;!u/rcn'; ot!\. r^; have not (lic.rkowitz and IxPnf O, 1967). 
Fro:-^. tl.o 'CiK^rpifn" 5;oric\<^, it Is possible to expect to confin:; t \;o 
ndditi(-.>] hy^>'«t!icr( r : (2) if j^rovoked, :\^\'\Ti'^9^\o cuo.n v;ill tend to 
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increase the degree of aggression .nd that (4) the presence of associated 
cues vill increase the degree of aggression even more. 

Among the suggested alternative explanations for these findings 
concerning the effects of the .media is one that involves the crucial role 
of anger. It is possible that, in those situations where anger is aroused, 
violence in nedia has a modeling or eliciting effect (in combination with 
provocation as sugr.e.ted by the "Champion" series. Whereas in those 
studies in which anger was not aroused, violence in the media may have 
had a cathnrtic or inhibiting effect. Recently Ellis, et al . , (1971), 
found that under certain conditions if the aggressive stimuli are associa- 
ted with the provocateur, subjects would be relctively less aggressive 
than if cues are not associated. They also gave some indication that the 
pres^ence of ar.r.rcssi vc cues would serve to inhibit the degree of aggres- 
sion in nonprovol-.ed subjects. T},eir study suggested two additional 
hypothc.es: (5) the presence of aggressive stimuli will serve to inhibit 
the degree of .csrcrrion in nonprovoked subjects; (6) the presence of 
associated aRr.rc-ssivc stimuli will serve to inhibit aggression in non- 
provoked subjects .ore th.n for those for whom stimuli are nonassociated. 

Finnny, nlthouR!, Bcrl ovitz and his followers maintain that aggres- 
sive cues nrc necessary condition which qualifies the frustration- 
ar.gression hypoLhesis. a perusal of sucl. studies will ^uickly indicate 
that in those studi, wh.rc aggression i.-, exchanged (e.g.. Berkowitz and 
GecH. 1966; Bcrkovi nnd Lcl-age. 1^37), the strongest effect seems to 
be dne not to the presence of asgressive cues but to 'the main effect of 
provocation. Hence the final prediction v. that (7) regardless of level 
of anger, pi-'ovocat ion will produce aggrossion. 
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Method 

Subjectn nnd dcslrn > Thirty- two subjects were selected from white 
male elementary school students; they were randomly assigned to each cell. 
Tlio basic design vas a three (aj^gressive stimuli) by two (provocation) 
factorial. Levels of exposures to accrcs:>ive stimuli included no aggres- 
sive r.tLnuli, non.-isr.ociatcd aggressive stimuli and associated aggressive 
stimuli. Levels of provocation included high provocation or no provoca- 
tion, rive subjects v;cre randomly assigned to eich coll. In addition to 
this basic design, an^^cr was measured for each subject and served as a 
covariablc in the analysis. 

Ar.r.re^isive stimn U. The nonaggrcssive stimulus condition was a 
three-minute presentation of a television scene in which two boys were 
shown in a plnygrounJ play In- a narble game. The boys were engaged in 
friendly and cooperative play. The nonassooiatcd , aggressive stiinulus 
condition Involved ihe same two boys playing a similar marble game. In 
this instance, however, the boys were fighting over v;hose marble vras on 
the ground, socklrg rnch other, pushing and shoving each other in order 
to got in position to take n (urn. They v;restled each other to the ground 
and were seen in several clenclies. Tlie associated cue condition involved 
the s.::t^c television scLne as the nonascociated cues; subjects wore told 
that the boys in the television scene came from the srjwc school as their 
opponent in this particular experiinent. 

pro vocation , A block stacking gane was presented (Ulrich, 1967). 
The rubjc'ct was ci^Au-^d to stack blocks on a student desk mounted on spring.-:. 
The desk cetild be vibrated lo knock over the blocks by means of a motor 
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hidden within It. A green light was nwunted on the desk beside a button. 
(This button was not opcrntive in this experiincnt.) Subjects were Infonned 
that they were competing for pri7.es in terms of the n«st blocks stacked 
on the vibrating desk. The provocation manipulation involved an ostensible 
other subject vibrating the subject's desk to prevent hiin from stacking 
blocks. 

In the provocation condition the subject's desk was vibrated for 
three two-.ccond intervals, r^^ndcmly interspersed during each of ten thirty- 
second rtacklng periods. In the no provocation condr'.tion the subject's 
desk was not vibrated. 

^££r. Ancer was indicated by means of a ten millLm'ctcr change from 
a base line Treasure of systolic blood pres«iure measured on a polygraph. 
This has Iccn found to be a relatively reliable correlate of anger in a 
series of stx:dics (Bu.s. 1961; Hokanson. et al., 1970). This measure was 
selected raLher than a mood questionnaire on the assi-^nption tha<: (1) it 
might be Icsr. obtrurrivo rhan taking mood checklist data while cn aggrcs- 
«ivc exchange wnr. c:.ntim.ing and (2) because asking subjects about their 
anger after the cxcl.angc might be subject to distortion by self attribu- 
tion of anger if they had aggressed. 

A£i:i£i£ion. Aggression was measured in t;.o ways. First, the num- 
ber of .ot pedal depressions (ostensibly a foot pednl depression shook 
the subject's opponent's desk) was counted. Second, the total time oi 
pressing was recorded. 

Procedu re. Subjects wore brought in one at a time during the school 
day. 1-he assistant obtained the subject from his class and brour.ht him 
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to a relatively isolated portion of the schooJ. in which there was a 
stage. The subject pasf^ed through a hall where a desk for the ostensi- 
ble other subject was located, lliis deck looked identical with the one 
to -vhich the subject was takcns Before being seatcid, the subject wac 
introoucod to Lho uvpcriru-nl r r on the stage in full view oY llj.- equi::pmcnt. 
Itie experimental booth war, irrr.cdintcly off the stage and coni?ii;lcd of a C 
by 6 onclo'^ure wilh a curtnln blocking off the stage. Tlie assistant 
introduced the instructions: "Hi, we'd like you to play ^ game with us 
where you have a cliriiico to \.'Jn one of these prizes. OK?*' (assistant 
showed subject a barlct t full of toys) •'Here's what we'd like you to do. 
Vs'c'd like you to take scvt^n of these Mocks end stack them seven high 
like this (as:,is tr.nt stacl;ed t'ne blocks to illustrate what she ,;:jcnt) 
\/it!i your ri^jit hand (assistiJiU pointtd co subject's right hand). Do 
you understand? V.liile you're stacking blocks with your right hand, v/e'd 
like to listen to your left arm with this (pointed to the blood pre.<;sure 
cuff). Let me sho\.' you, OK?" (The assistant put on the cuff and waited 
for the e>:pcri!:icnt.cr to rneasurj blood pressure.) "Do you sec this green 
light? klicnovcr llii':; grcc:i light goes on V7e want you to stack blocks. 
Uliencver ic goes oif vc want you to rest, OK? See this foot pedal? 
(assirtant point r Lo foot pedal) A kid from Arcadia School (a sinilnr 
school in anotl;er pr.rt of town) is stacking blocks when you arc. He can 
knock douTi your blocks by slopping on his pedal and you can knock *do'^Ti 
his blocks by stepping on your pedal. It shakes the desk like tliis" 
(assint.iut shook the dcr.k). "(:.:n you tell r.o what wo want you to do so 
tJiat v;o know tlu'it you understand?" (If the subject could not describe the 
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procedure, the clrcctions were repeated.) "Before we begin I have to 
tell the other boy from Arcadia what to do. While I'm gone you can 
vatch this TV program... " (introduced acgressive stimulus manipulation) 
"...of some kids from Arcadia playing" (associated cue condition) or 
"some kids playing" (no af^grcssive cues/nonassoctate'd aggressive cues), 
llie subject was randomly exposed to one of the aggressive stit^li condi- 
tions. After the V.' film the assistant returned and told the subject, 
"when the green light goes on you can stack the blocks." The subject 
then played a scries of ten thirty -second trials with a fifteen-second 
waiting period between trials. At the onset of the third trial the blood 
pressure, as a measure of arousal, was recorded. Upon completion of the 
ten trials, after a short paur;e. Lhe subject's blood pressure was again 
tr.kcv. and the ..ubjccts were o:ai.,ined a'j to what they thought about the 
video tape. 

Results 

'Pt evocation and nnr-or. Hk: first hypothesis was: the greater the 
provocation, the greater the anger. Comparing the effects of provoca- 
tion on anger, anger is significantly related to provocation (p < .054). 
Seven of the provoked r.ubjcctn vxre angered. Only three of the nonprovoked 
subjects were angered. 

Assressive .Mir.,iU, provocation and ar>,r.rf.r. 5:ion for angary si.h^ ert^. 
The second hypoLhc.ir. was; in the presence of aggrcosive cues, the greater 
the provocation the greater the aggression, if the subject is angerod. 
Table 1 presents the means for both measures of aggression (the number of 
shaKes .nd the length of shr.lcing) by the provocation and aggressive sti^nuli 

(TAFJ.E ONE Ar.OUT HERE) 
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conditions* Table Two A presents tests of significance based upon a 
multiple analysis of vari.mce for repeated .Pleasures employing the same 
varifiblcr. as in Tnble Oiie, Table Two B presents tests of significance 
based upon n rtulliple m.alysis of covariance for repeated measures which 
employs anger as tho additlr.MuO covariulle* (A cornparison of the latter 
two tables allows for a tont to sec whether anger is acting as an inter- 
vening variable.) Tht-. h.ypothesis does rot receive support for two 
reasons. First, from a cc:npari^>un of Tables T\v'o A and B, the control 
for anger docs not clir.inatc tnc. association bot*ween provocation and 

(T\BLKr> Ti:0 A AND B ABOUT HERi:) 
nggrcFf^lon. Tlius £inf;':r is rot the crucial intervening variable. Second, 
fron t]ic annly^ieii of variance and covariance, it appCiirs that the main 
effect of provocalicii i.s .s5f;?ilf ic::at regardless of vhothcr aggrcnsivo 
Etinuli are present or not. (Tiie main effect of provocation is signifi- 
cant; the interaction bet\:ec]! provocation and stijnuli is not). From the 
Duncan I'altiple J\r^^rc. Test it appears that this ir- true for the nunber of 
shakes mear.ure of aggression, but does not hold for the length of shakes. 
Hie provocation rffc-ct is only significantly different froc* nonprovocat ion 
for the aggressive r, tlrriuli coiulitions. 

Provoc:^t ion , r^r; rr : :r.l vo r t j-^iuli and aggression . 1 ly po the sis thr c e 
ri'ggests that rcgardlers. of ar^gcr, aggressive cues are expected to inter- 
net with prcvocalion. More explicitly, if provoked, aggressive cues will 
increar,e the do[;ri'0 of rj:f;rcss":on, lliis hypothesis is not supported by 
cither ??u]tiplo cmnlyi 1:^ Ui.' variance or tl\e I>ancan llulliple Range Tost. 

Provoc rtio n^ r.r roci.it r. 1 iv. n l i and DC'^ ^rr sr. Ion . From Tables One and 
Two it is clear that hypothesis four, the hypotlicsir. that associated 

er|c 
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stimuli nay Interact with provocation and aggression, likewise receives 
no support. The presence of associated cues had neither a systematic 
r.or a sinnificant effect in increasing the degree of aggression beyond 
that of aggressive cuos in general. 

Inhibition. Hypotheses five and six predict that aggressive stimuli 
will inhibit the decree of aggression in nonprovoked subjects. The failure 
to find statistical interaction for a relationship between provocation and 
aggressive stiiTiuli nnd the failure for thore to be a significant decrease 
in aggression in the table of cell means indicates that there Is no support 
for the role of aggrcrsivo stimuli cs inhibitors whether /-.ssoctatcd with 
the nonprovocatc'.ir or not associated. 

Provocn1:ion p rd nr-TPr.sion. As indicated above, whc'ther anger or 
aggrcnsLv- <;ffv-.li are controlled or not, provoc.-ition if; sigiiif icdiiLly 
related to aggression. 

Discussion 

IllILI5lle_oI_£ru'i:l- previous resecrch, anger has been assumed to 

bo synonyr.ous with provocn tion. Provocation, not anger, has been related 
to and acr.ocinled vitl. .igSresLinn. Yet ang-r has kept its important sta- 
tus as an inLcrvcuini; variable. In this research, where anger was ccn- 
trollod nrp.-irately, nnr,or did not appreciably reduce the provocation- 
aggrcsf;ion rclation.':hip. Thur;, for these young males anger did not appear 
to be a crucial intervening varipble. On the basis of this research it 
seems plausible that a rcanalysin of past lesearch in the "Champion- 
studies might nlso disconfirm tho role of anger. 
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rho^rolc_clj^ ^pr,ivo cues . If provocation ^na acgressivc stimuli 
cnrc considered with their joint effect upon the combined nun>ber of shakes 
and Icnnth of sLakin. aagre.sion moasures. or if a more conservative 
nmltirlo .n.lyr.is of covarinncc is considered to assess the statistical 
r.icnificance of their joint effects, one might conclude that there is no 
sicnlfic.nt cornbinoo- effect of provocation and cues upon aggressive 
behavior. However, if it would bo. leciti;nate to consider the length 
of shaking variaMes alone, then the Duncan Multiple Range Tests suggest 
thnt Ihc conditions in which ai^gressive stimuli are combined with provo- 
cation arc significantly different from the no provocation condition, 
but that provocation witliout aggressive stLn>uli is not significantly 
different from no provocation. I^Kat i.. In terms of the degree of aggres- 
sion noa.urcd by length of shaking alone, provocation is not significantly 
different from no provocation unless aggressive stimuli are combined with 
thnt provocation. 

Why mir.ht it be ].-gitinv.e to consider length of shaking alone? In 
this, and pa.l: research. iUo experimental confederate is the first to 
ar.r,rcs... Subjects seem to strike back a similar number of times. This 
docs not violate vhat Couldnor (I960) labels a strong norm of reciprocity 
in A'.crican culture. A „.orc subtle way to intensely respond to the 
provocation of M.e opponent involves varying the intensity in terns of 
the length of tin.., rather than the number of times one reciprocP.es. 
r:ote that the subject, recefvod sixty records worth of shaking. n,e time 
subjects reciprocated i. only surpassed in the aggressive stimuli condi- 
tionr. Hun.n subjects may In: responding to th. total context of the 
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cxperijncntal situation vhich includes potential evaluation by ^he experi- 
menter. Generally, adults viewing children do not reinforce aggressive 
behavior. However, in American culture adults may reinforce reciprocity. 
Given such stirailus conflict, the resolution may be to appear to be 
reciprocating while s^ibtly responding with greater aggression. The 
validity- of this speculation is contingent, of course, upon future research. 

The role of provocation . In this, as in much previous research, the 
strongest relationship was between provocation and aggression. Provoca- 
tion has often been labeled frustration (Berkovitz, 1969) but it might 
be conceptually profitable to consider it attack (Buss, 1961; Geen, 1968) 
in a coinpetitivc situation. Several studies of aggressive behavior, 
wiiatever else their rationale to the subject, involve some isnplicit or 
explicit contest. Minimally, one is cosoared to other subjects who are 
trying to vin the experimenters' esteem or compete (i.e., "perform") 
under stress. Perhcps, rather than frustration, the attack under coni- 
petitive ccnditicr.s operates tc change the situation to one of competitive 
exchange where the controlling variables are those of consequences (rein-- 
forcers) not antecedcr.t conditions (see Eokanson, 1970, or Ellis, et al. , 
1971). ye need f-jirthcr research in sir.ilar situations vhich rjore systeis^ 
atically nnd explicitly varies consequences to fully explicate the role 
of provocation. 

In sun, it is clear that young men vill return aggression vhcn pro- 
voked whether an^^^crcd cr not and vhcther aggressive cues are present or 
not. Hcvcver, in sor:c circumstances, they isay tend to be rore aggressive 
if thoy ha-vTC boca e>q50SCG to cg-rcssivc stirruli, particularly vhcn such 
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agsrcssion can be covertly expressed. From this study ve might conclude 
that these subjects reciprocated aggression v;hen provoked and covertly 
increased their aggression beyond reciprocity in the prcFcnce of aggres- 
sive cues. Tlius. studies in aggression my profit by turning their atten- 
tion fron anger to reciprocity'. 
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Footnotes 



This research received partial support from a Western Michigan 
University Faculty Research Grant and from The Behavior Research 
Development Center. I wish to thank S. Tong and D. Stcir for 
expcrincntal assistance and G. Blevins and S. Robin for comments 
on the manuscript. 

The "Char:pion'' series is so titled because in Several of the studies 
the subjects were exposed to a nanipulation in which soine saw the 
boxing sequence in the novie of the above name in which Kirk Bouglas 
was the star. In those studies where the aggressive stimuli were to 
be associated with the experimental confederate the confederate was 
ostensibly naned "Kirk.'^ 

Two subjects were eliminated because they were personally acquainted 
with the experinenter. 

It is only in these ccnditions that the time of shaking is significantly 
different fron ncnprovocaticn conditions. 
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TABLE ONE 

Mean Table Shakes 
by Degree of Provocation and Type of Stiiculi 





No Aggressive 
Stiraili 


Nonassoclated 
Aggressive Stiraili 


Assi-^iated 
Aggressive Sti-isili 


Irovocation 


37.2a* 


lJunber of Shakes 
37.6a 


52.0a 


No Provocation 


1.6b 


5.2b 

Length of Shakes 


2.6b 


?rovcca.tion 


39. lab 


102.1s 


83.1a 


So Provocation 
• 


.7b 


2.2b 


.9b 



* Itaribers with similar subscripts are not sigaificsntly different at ,05, 
according to I>uiican ^^Jltiple Ran.ge Test. 
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TABLE TWO A 



Multiple Analysis of Variance for the Effects 
of Type of Aggressive Stiinuli and Depree of Provocation, 
on the Number and TL^e of Table Shakes 



Source of Variance df 




F 


probability 


Provocation 2 




24,790 


.000 


Aggressive StiiTuli 4 




1.133 


.353 


P. X A.S. 4 




2.177 


.086 


TAB 


LE T.:o 


B 




>fultipIC' Anslysis cf 


Covarie 


nee for the Effects 


of Type of Aggressive Stirruli and 


Degree of provoc 


ation 


on tha irur.bcr end 


Time 0 


f Tciblc Shakes. 




yheu Degree of A 


rcusal 


is Ccntrclled 




Source of Variance df 




F 


Probability 


Prov-cc^ticn 2 




19.131 


.000 


Aggressive Stirnili 4 




1.461 


.229 


?. X A-S. 4 




2.121 


.093 


Anger 2 




• 057 


.944 



(vithin cells 
re^ress^icnj 
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